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Evangelism for Tomorrow 


The church must not only return to evange- 
lism, it must rethink it. Evangelistic activity 
is not an unmixed blessing. Fundamental as 
it is to the work of the church, evangelism is 
peculiarly subject to abuses and excesses and, 
unless the church beware, may become a threat 
to its unity and to a maturing Christian faith. 
The proper expression of evangelism will add 
numbers and vitality to the church, but bad 
evangelism can have a fragmenting and bane- 
ful influence. As with atomic power, evange- 
lism may be a creative or destructive force. .. . 


All busy ministers are faced with the temp- 
tation to plunder the pre-digested truths of 
dead sermon-makers, and there is the danger 
that the pressures of pastoral activities will 
sO encompass some that, in seeking to fulfill 
their evangelistic obligations, they will take the 
line of least resistance and merely unearth the 
techniques and terminology of the past. It 
must be remembered, however, that it was pre- 
cisely the techniques and the emphasis of the 
past that the church rejected. .. . 


Contrary to common opinion, a man is not 
qualified to become an evangelist simply be- 
cause he possesses a set of leather lungs, an 


understanding of crowd psychology, and an 
endless supply of flamboyant illustrations. .. . 


The greatest danger the evangelistic preach- 
er faces is the danger of “success.” Having 
had some apparent effectiveness with a par- 
ticular approach or technique, he tends to bap- 
tize the method. make it standard practice, 
and fall into the sin of professionalism. Sub- 
sequently, his efforts in evangelism degenerate 
into a pattern, and he begins to manipulate 
personality through the use of increasingly 
perfected techniques. Visible results assume 
greater importance, and an increasing uncon- 
cern for the sacredness and inviolability of 
personality becomes evident. People become 
digits to be totted up on an adding machine 
as an indication of the “results” of evangelistic 
effort. ... 


The preacher who presses God’s demands 
upon others must needs make great demands 
upon himself. To stand upon the threshold 
of a person’s life and speak pointedly to the 
deeps of his spirit calls for the utmost delicacy 
of good taste and sympathetic understanding. 


—Excerpts from Evangelism for Tomorrow, by 
Charles B. Templeton, to be published in 
early September by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 











Letters to the Editors 





Distinction Urged in Outlook References 





OPC: Orthodox vs. Okla. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Current discussion in THE OUTLOOK 
prompts me to ask that for the sake of 
clarity we be careful in the use of the 
initials, “O.P.C.” To many people, O.P.C. 
denotes Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Durant, an institution of long and faith- 
ful service in the Southwest. 

The college, one of the institutions 
which receive support from the Division 
of Home Missions and Negro Work, was 
established in 1894 as Calvin Institute, 
and was known as O.P.C. long before the 
inception of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church in 1939. 

Only recently, O.P.C.* was designated, 
with the Chinese Church in New Orleans, 
co-recipient of the 1958 Women’s Birthday 
Offering. 

With many thanks for your continuing 
good service to the church... . 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 
Wewoka, Okla. 


*The College! 


Westminster, Not O.P.C. (?) 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I was most disappointed to note the fac- 
tual error, uncharitable interpretation, 
and needlessly barbed insinuations which 
characterized your article, “Infiltration— 
To What End?” in your June 17 issue 
which “infiltrated” my mail box. 

The factual error is basic to much of 
what you say. Westminster Theological 
Seminary is NOT “the OPC institution.” 
It is independent of any ecclesiastical con- 
trol, OPC or otherwise. It is maintained 
by a self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
The board includes members from several 
Reformed and Presbyterian denominations 
in this country and Canada, including, if 
I am not mistaken, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S.... 

Ww. E. WELMERs. 
Hartford, Conn. 

NOTE—We could easily have made 
this relationship more clear, however, 
for all practical purposes our description 
of Westminster is accurate. It is the 
chief, if not the only, source of supply 
of young ministers for the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church. Its faculty, with 
only slight exceptions, is OPC. Our story 





Airmail or Wire Orders 
for the new 


Going-to-College Handbook 


For late August delivery 
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is not affected by this technicality.— 
EDITORS. 


No Retraction 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I enclose the renewal for one year with 
the hope that there will be no retraction 
of your articles in the June 17 issue re- 
garding the O.P.C. (Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church) 

As a former Philadelphian I am in a 
position to know that Philadelphia is in 
many respects a stronghold for theological 
obscurantism and literalistic vagaries and 
the influence to such ends in several de- 
nominations. 

Ropert THENA. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


All Presbyterians! 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have noted with interest and apprecia- 
tion the editorial comment which THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has carried with 
reference to the statement on The Church 
and the Public Schools adopted by our 
General Assembly in Omaha in May. 

The editorial in the July 8 issue con- 
tains a statement in the second paragraph 
which I believe is indicative of a slight 
misunderstanding on your part as to the 
composition of the committee which drew 
up the statement. So far as I know, all 
members of the committee, including the 
public school men, are Presbyterians. As 
a matter of fact, the only non-Presbyterian 
I can think of who had anything to do 
with the committee, is Dr. Rolfe Lanier 
Hunt of the National Council of Churches 
who was invited as a consultant to the 
committee. ... 

Ray J. HARMELINK, 

Acting General Secretary 
Board of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia. 


Tennessee Action 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Perhaps you have been misled by some 
inaccurate source of information, but your 
(June 24) headline on Tennessee Synod is 
incorrect. Synod did not reverse the vote 
of Nashville Presbytery on ordination of 
women. The judicial committee upheld 
the Culverhouse complaint about irregu- 
larities in the voting, but did not reverse 
the action as it would now be pointless ex- 
cept as a technicality, and would involve 
much red tape. 

Henry R. MAHLER. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

NOTE—Our report was technically in- 

accurate but it seems to us that the ef- 








SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS . 


maintains an outstanding faculty dedicated to 

Christian principles for men and women who are... 
. individuals, not numbers. 

. participants, not spectators. 


Write to Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis | 


1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. fect of the synod’s action was to declare 
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Rose on Segregation 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The article, “Racial Segregation in the 
Church,” by Ben Lacy Rose (June 24) will 
help many of us meet the need for liter- 
ature which takes a Christian stand on 
the current racial upheaval. This article 
articulates the Christian position for 
Christians better than anything I have 
yet read. 

If you are going to reprint this article, 
please accept my order for 100 copies... . 
I want my church officers and friends to 
read it. 

R. CHRISTY Morcan. 
Covington, Tenn. 





I want to commend THE OUTLOOK for 
the excellent article of Ben Lacy Rose cov- 
ering the church and segregation. If you 
are going to reprint this article, I would 
like to secure a number of copies... . 

R. E. McCuure. 
Asheville, N. C. 





This is in appreciation of Dr. Rose’s 
article . . . which I regard as the most 
clear, comprehensive, practical and chal- 
lenging statement I know. In view of its 
“usability” for discussion, I hope it will 
be re-printed and widely distributed... . 

Mary E. LAKENAN. 
Staunton, Va. 





. one of the most helpful articles on 
the subject. When they are available, 
please send me 30 reprints. 

Harry W. WALLINGFORD. 
Shreveport, La. 





If you reprint the Ben Rose article 
please send me 50 copies. It is a fine 
article, practically identical with my own 
belief (of course, that is why I think it 
fine). 

H. GLENN STEPHENS. 
Frankfort, Ky. 





Please begin sending THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK to me immediately. .. . The ar- 
ticle by Dr. Rose is of great interest to 
me. Is it possible that you are printing 
extra copies of this? If you are please 
send 100 copies. ... 

ALABAMA. 





That article has more sense and muscle 
than anything yet put out. ... The argu- 
ments are irrefutable and the general 
conclusion about the church operating by 
the Word of God rather than the words of 
men is applicable to every issue. What 
a load of sediment we must dig through 
to find our original foundations! 

GEORGIA. 





Thank you for the article by Dr. Rose. 
... I want to send copies to Chairmen 
of Spiritual Growth in the presbyterials 
and ask them to request their local chair- 
men to read the article and make it a 
matter of individual and group prayer 
that we may have the spirit of Christ in 
our actions as we face this practical appli- 
cation of our Christianity. If you have 
printed it in leaflet form please send me 
additional copies. ... 

W. O. C. OFFICER. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 





In the mid-August meeting of leaders 
of World Presbyterianism at Stony Point, 
N. Y., members from 13 countries were 
expected. They represent the more than 
42,000,000 constituents in 48 Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Churches in 45 coun- 
tres... J At the present rate of popula- 
tion increase, 100,000 additional churches 
will be needed in the United States by 
1975. This is the opinion of H. L. 
Johns, of New York, director of the 
Methodist Board of Missions’ church 
extension program in nine southeastern 
states. Methodist expansion, he said, 
should include 3,500 new congregations 
in the next eight years, with plans for 
an expansion rate of at least one new 
church a day. . . . Dollar bills bearing 
the inscription, “In God We Trust,” will 
begin to appear in circulation about Oc- 
tober 1. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has begun production of a new 
series carrying this line which was au- 
thorized in 1955. . . . The Mennonite 
Central Committee in Akron, Pa., with- 
drew its reservations when an El] Paso, 
Texas, hotel refused to accommodate non- 
white members of an interracial group 
bound for a Mexico tour under the de- 
nomination’s auspices. . . . The son of 
Presidential Assistant Harold E. Stas- 
sen, Glenn Harold, is giving up a career 
as a nuclear physicist to enter the min- 
istry. A recent graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Va., he plans to enroll in South- 
ern Baptist Seminary in Louisville. . . . 
The North Transvaal Synod of the Meth- 
odist Church in South Africa has an- 
nounced its opposition to a new law 
banning Negroes from worshipping in 
white churches in the Union of South 
Africa. . . . Irvin W. Underhill, 61, a 
prominent Negro clergyman and civic 
leader of Philadelphia, has accepted a 
pastorate offered by an all-white Pres- 
byterian congregation at Nunda, 40 miles 
south of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Underhill 
is a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of England. He was formerly a 
consultant on migratory labor and hous- 
ing with the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. . . . The 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod will 
send its first missionaries to South Korea 
in September. Bible distribution 
around the world is reported by the 
United Bible Societies to be running far 
ahead of past records. Last year’s total: 
25,400,000 Bibles and portions. 


WORLD COUNCIL LEADERS URGE 
BAN ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS 


High on the list of actions taken by 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in its recent meeting 
at New Haven, Conn., was its summons 
to governments with regard to nuclear 
weapons tests. The committee said they 
“should forego them at least for a trial 
period, either together or individually in 
the hope that others will do the same, 
a new confidence be born, and founda- 
tions be laid for reliable agreements.” 
(Text on page 5.) 

The statement will be communicated 
to governments by appropriate delega- 
tions. 

As a background to the Central Com- 
mittee statement was a document pre- 
pared by the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs (CCIA). This 
was commended to the churches for their 
attention and study. In it the five-point 
strategy calls for (1) stopping tests by 
international agreement, (2) halting pro- 


U.P.-USA Church a 
Big Moslem Opportunity 


New WILMINGTON, Pa. (RNS)—For- 
eign missions leaders of two merging 
Presbyterian denominations said here that 
the United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
when it is formed next May, will have 
the dominant Protestant voice in the Mos- 
lem world. They spoke at the 52nd an- 
nual New Wilmington Missionary Con- 
ference held at Westminster College. 

The merging bodies are the Presbyte- 
rian Church, USA, and the United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America. 

T. Donald Black, general secretary of 
the U.P. foreign missions board, said the 
combined church will supply about half 
the 1,000 Protestant missionaries in Mos- 
lem areas. The U.P. Church will pro- 
vide the bulk of these since most of its 
foreign missions work is concentrated in 
such areas, including Egypt, the Sudan 
and Pakistan. 

The Presbyterian Church, USA, is 
stronger in South America and the Far 
East which the U.P. group will be enter- 
ing for the first time. 

Mission boards of the two denomina- 
tions will meet jointly from now on, 
working out plans to integrate. Dr. Black 
predicted that the foreign missions admin- 
istrations will be meshed within a year 
after the merger. 


duction of nuclear weapons under con- 
trols, (3) developing education of na- 
tional armaments, nuclear and conven- 
tional ‘“‘with provision for necessary safe- 
guards,” (4) accelerated cooperation, 
with proper safeguards, of development 
of atomic power for peaceful purposes, 
(5) “effective mechanisms for peaceful 
settlement of international disputes and 
for peaceful change.” 

The Central Committee meets annually 
and is the policy making body of the 
World Council between its Assemblies. 


Ceylon, 1960 


The next Assembly is being planned 
for Kandy, Ceylon, in December, 1960. 

Plans were made for specific work in 
the area of tensions marked by racial 
tension. It is proposed that the services 
of a “consultant” be provided to help 
member churches with problems in their 
midst. It was also urged that the World 
Council undertake full-scale studies into 
both the “Biblical and theological bases” 
of proper racial relationships set -forth 
in Christian teachings. This step was 
approved for a three-year period. 

A draft plan of union of the World 
Council and the International Mission- 
ary Council was presented at the New 
Haven meeting. It has been proposed 
that these two agencies merge in 1960 
at the time of the Ceylon Assembly. The 
chief opposition to the proposed merger 
was voiced by Eastern Orthodox leaders. 
The IMC, organized in 1910, differs 
from the World Council with its 165 de- 
nominations in 50 countries, in that none 
of the IMC members is a church. It 
is made up of national or regional mis- 
sions agencies or councils. The draft 
plan was unanimously “received” by the 
delegates and commended to the member 
bodies for “study and prayerful consid- 
eration.” 

Member communions of the WCC in 
27 countries contributed $771,341 in re- 
sponse to an appeal for aid to Hungarians 
and other East Europeans following the 
attempted revolt in Hungary last October. 

A “fraternal message” was sent to an 
absent Hungarian member, Laszlo Pap 
(pronounce: pop). 


Faith and Order 


Dean Douglas Horton, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, was elected chairman of 
the 79-member Faith and Order Com- 








mission of the WCC, which met just be- 
fore the Central Committee. This com- 
mission seeks to keep abreast of all move- 
ments in the direction of church unity 
throughout the world. 

Denied the use of university buildings 
at Yale and the New Haven “green,” 
the fundamentalist American Council of 
Christian Churches held a meeting in a 
New Haven hotel auditorium to protest 
the appearance of clergymen from behind 
the Iron Curtain at the WCC gathering. 
Although widely advertised in the local 
press and by 5,000 ‘‘flyers” announcing 
the meeting, fewer than 100 persons gath- 
ered to hear a talk by the ACCC presi- 
dent. 

Joseph L. Hromadka, Czech Protestant 
theologian who is a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee received what was con- 
sidered a rebuff at the New Haven meet- 
ing. He was not in the meeting but his 
re-nomination for re-election found two- 
thirds of the delegates abstained from 
voting for the list containing his name. 
Seven delegates voted against the slate. 


Twenty-eight voted for it. Heretofore 
all executive committee members have 


been re-elected without objection. Oppo- 
sition to Hromadka was expressed _ be- 
cause of his support of the intervention 
of Soviet troops to crush the revolt in 
Hungary last fall. The WCC had ex- 
pressed sympathy for the anti-Communist 
revolutionaries. 

The WCC executive committee will 
arrange for a study to be made of the 
problems of religious liberty arising 
in Roman Catholic and other countries. 

Five new member-churches were ad- 
mitted to the WCC: Evangelical Lu- 
theran (USA); Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa; Christian Reformed church- 
es in Indonesia; Burma Baptist Conven- 
tion; Presbyterian Church of Jamaica. 

Tributes were paid Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, retiring as executive secretary of 
the U. S. Conference for the WCC. He 
is regarded as one of the two or three 
leaders who initiated the organization of 
the WCC. On January 1 he will be suc- 
ceeded by Roswell P. Barnes. 


President Withdraws 
Treaty with Haiti 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNsS)—The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has act- 
ed favorably on a request by President 
Eisenhower that a controversial treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with Haiti be returned to him for renego- 
tiation. 

The treaty was submitted to the Senate 
for ratification on June 22, 1955, but 
drew immediate opposition from Protes- 
tant groups because it failed to contain 
the guarantee of religious freedom for 
Americans residing abroad that is cus- 
tomary in such treaties. 

The Foreign Relations Committee had 
never acted on the treaty. Earlier this 


4 


year the State Department had indicated 
that the treaty would probably be with- 
drawn because the government of Presi- 
dent Paul Magloire, which negotiated it, 
had been overthrown by revolution in 
Haiti. 

Church leaders hailed the President’s 
action in formally withdrawing the treaty 
for consideration. 


Jackson Is Appointed 
Acting MontreatHead 


F. L. Jackson, Davidson, N. C., has 
been named to serve as acting president 
of the Mountain Retreat Association, 
Montreat, N. C. Dr. Jackson served for 
many years as treasurer of Davidson Col- 
lege and now makes his home in David- 
son, as he will continue to do during his 
Montreat service. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation for some years. 

George Anderson will serve as vice- 
president in charge of Montreat College 
until a permanent head of the Montreat 
activities is named. 

In their recent annual meeting the 
trustees defeated the recommendation of 
a study committee calling for a separation 
of the work of the head of the Associa- 
tion and the presidency of the college, but 
it is expected that the Association presi- 
dent will have a strong staff directing the 
different activities. 

Harry McDonald will continue serv- 
ing as business manager of Montreat and 
other officials will continue in their posi- 
tions. 

As a result of the year-long study of 
Montreat’s organization, it was voted 
that the president of the Association in 
the future will not be a trustee of stock 
or a director. Also trustees will be organ- 
ized in committees in an effort to bring 
their work more closely in line with that 
of the directors. 

A legal committee presented a codifica- 
tion of the Montreat charter, the declara- 
tion of trust and all pertinent amend- 
ments which, it is felt, will be of im- 
portance in clarifying a complicated or- 
ganizational structure. 


Study Continues 


A committee of five will continue to 
study the Montreat organization and its 
subsidiary bodies in an effort to simplify 
the structure. A report will be made to 
the directors in January. This is in 
addition to an ad interim committee au- 
thorized by the 1957 General Assembly 
for an overall study of Montreat. 

There was a large attendance of trus- 
tees at the early August meeting and a 
good spirit prevailed. A number of 
trustees of the college also were in at- 
tendance at a luncheon given for the 
trustees and their wives. Dr. McGregor, 
retiring as head of Montreat activities, 
and Mrs. McGregor were presented with 


a new Buick automobile as a result of 
individual contributions of friends. 

There was no report from the commit- 
tee seeking a president of the Association. 

The new board of directors was named 
by the trustees as follows: John V. Mat- 
thews, chairman; John McSween, F. L. 
Jackson, S. Wilkes Dendy, Philip R. 
Howerton, Aubrey Miree, M. O. Som- 
mers, Fred R. Stair, John E. Richards, 
George R. Norris, J. Chester Frist and 
Albert Noe. 


Board Turns Down 
Request on Salaries 


A request that staff salaries be pub- 
lished in the annual report was turned 
down by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of Church Extension. The request was 
made by the General Council of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At its summer meeting, the Church 
Extension board gave these reasons for 
its refusal: 

“(1) We believe that the base salaries 
of all ordained men should be printed in 
the Minutes of the General Assembly. 

“(2) We are prepared to publish in our 
annual reports the salaries of all staff 
personnel when this is done, since we be- 
lieve that all ministers in this regard 
should be treated alike. 

“(3) It remains the policy of this board 
to make available information regarding 
the salaries paid to staff personnel to any 
member or agency of the church request- 
ing such information.” (Editorial, page 8.) 

Following General Assembly instruc- 
tions, the board is looking toward estab- 
lishment of a new Division of Homes and 
Christian Welfare, and Edward D. Grant 
and J. Davison Philips will recommend 
the procedure at the November meeting. 


McLaughlin Book 


A request was directed to the Board of 
Christian Education that it publish a 
book on the life and work of Henry W. 
McLaughlin by James M. Carr, secre- 
tary of town and country church. Dr. 
McLaughlin was long the denominational 
leader of work in the field of town and 
country church. Dr. Carr’s book is 
called Glorious Ride. 

Two Presbyterian, U. S., ministers 
were named Rural Ministers of the Year 
in their respective states: Howard M. 
Wilson, Fishersville, Va.; and C. J. 
Matthews, Zachary, La. 

Because of demands made on the 
board’s department of church architec- 
ture, efforts are being made to employ 
an associate secretary to work with O. V. 
Caudill. 

Ben L. Rose, of the faculty of Union 
Seminary in Virginia, was named the 
board’s chairman. 





CHURCH statistics attain an unrelia- 

bility that would be a penal offense 
in a corporation. HENRY STEELE Com- 
MAGER. 
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@ Adopted by the Central Committee of the World Council 


of Churches meeting at New Haven 


Atomic Tests and Disarmament 


HE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ex- 

presses its gratitude to the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs for the Statement on “Atomic 
Tests and Disarmament” and desires for 
it the widest distribution. In commend- 
ing it to the attention of the member 
churches, we address this special appeal 
to our Christian brethren about our com- 
mon responsibility at the present time: 

Beginning with the stepping up of the 
atomic armaments race and the start of 
development of hydrogen bombs, the 
World Council of Churches has shown 
its deep concern in this whole field. It 
has done this in many ways, through 
statements and actions by the Central 
Committee, its Executive Committee, the 
Assembly at Evanston, as well as through 
the CCIA. 

Within the last year, public apprehen- 
sion has grown as to the effects of nu- 
clear tests, and there have been intensi- 
fied warnings from responsible groups 
of scientists. In particular, the fact that 
these tests contain a threat to generations 
vet unborn rouses us to a more acute 
awareness than ever of the moral re- 
sponsibility which must be upon the con- 
science of the present generation. 


There Are Risks 

We recognize that the question of 
stopping the testing of nuclear weapons 
has to be considered in the wide context 
which is set out in the CCIA Statement. 
We agree that it is not possible to deal 
with one part of the inter-related dis- 
armament problem without risks. 

There are, however, certain moral prin- 
ciples affecting the whole issue of atomic 
warfare which we desire to emphasize. 
The Central Committee reaffirms the con- 
viction expressed at its Toronto meeting 
in 1950 that “such methods of modern 
warfare as the use of atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons and _ obliteration 
bombing involve force and destruction 
of life on so terrible a scale as to imperil 
the very basis on which law and civiliza- 
tion can exist.” The condemnation of 
such methods finds broad support in the 
fact that total war, in the sense of war- 
fare without any limitation in the meth- 
ods employed, is universally in conflict 
with the conscience of mankind. We also 
believe that the use of such methods of 
warfare inevitably involves spiritual de- 
gradation for any nation that uses them. 

We are bound to ask whether any na- 
tion is justified in continuing the testing 
of nuclear weapons while the magnitude 
of the dangers is so little known and 
while effective means of protection 
against these dangers are lacking. We 
must ask further whether any nation is 
justified in deciding on its own respon- 
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sibility to conduct such tests, when the 
people of other nations in all parts of 
the world who have not agreed may have 
to bear the consequences. Therefore, we 
call upon each nation conducting tests 
to give full recognition to this moral re- 
sponsibility as well as to considerations 
of national defense and _ international 
security. 


Abolition of War 

Nothing less than the abolition of war 
itself should be the goal of the nations 
and their leaders and of all citizens. The 
attainment of this goal constitutes a sol- 
emn challenge to our particular genera- 
tion. We welcome and support every 
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honest effort now being made to limit 
and control armaments of all kinds and 
to establish conditions for a secure peace. 
We repeat the Evanston appeal for pro- 
hibition of all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, with provision for international 
inspection and control. 

We know that a comprehensive pro- 
gram for disarmament must proceed by 
stages and we realize how much depends 
upon the deepening of confidence between 
the nations. But we urge that as a first 
step governments conducting tests should 
forego them, at least for a trial period, 
either together, or individually in the 
hope that the others will do the same, a 
new confidence be born, and foundations 
be laid for reliable agreements. 

We therefore appeal to all our breth- 
ren to act with Christian courage, and 
to pray to Almighty God to guide the 
peoples and their governments aright. 


To New Levels of Dedication 


Approved by the Executive Board 
of the Division of Christian Life 
and Work, the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., and issued through the 
Department of the Church and 
Economic Life. 


ITH the coming of another Labor 
Day, the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. gives 
thanks to God for the increasing recog- 
nition which is being given the dignity of 
labor and its contribution to our society. 
Organized labor has become an in- 
creasingly responsible partner in our na- 
tional life. Union membership and fi- 
nancial resources have grown tremen- 
dously in the past two decades, and the 
merger of the AF of L and the CIO has 
added new potentialities of strength. The 
rights of workers to share the higher liv- 
ing standards which their energies and 
skills help to foster are generally recog- 
nized. Collective bargaining has proved 
its great value as a process in labor- 
management relations. Gains of such 
lasting importance to our entire society 
must be retained and enhanced. 


Horizons and Responsibilities 

With these and other developments the 
unions have gone beyond the “bread and 
butter” stage. Their horizons have broad- 
ened, and they have invested their leaders 
with responsibilities above and beyond the 
call of job economics, reaching into many 
areas of concern. Labor has achieved 
higher status and greater stature through 
the expansion of its activities and in- 
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fluence in many spheres of community 
and national life. 

This growth in organized labor’s 
strength and influence has added to its 
responsibilities. The unfolding oppor- 
tunities and pressing problems of our 
society present a challenge to labor and 
all other responsible groups to rise to new 
levels of dedication in thought and action 
on behalf of human welfare, justice, and 
peace, here and throughout the world. 


The Quest for New Solutions 

There is substantial evidence that we 
have entered a new era in our material 
progress—an economy of abundance, far 
beyond the dreams of the past. But this 
situation is full of peril. New and 
heavy demands are placed on the Chris- 
tian conscience: to seek Christian per- 
spective on the distribution and use of 
increasing material abundance and a true 
sense of stewardship of its mounting ben- 
efits. Labor can make a unique and 
necessary contribution in the quest for 
solutions to the problems which this era 
poses for all of us, as individuals, as 
groups, and as a nation. 

How can a man in his daily work de- 
velop a deeper feeling of vocation and 
full participation as a partner in the 
total economic enterprise? How can the 
manpower resources of our country be 
trained more adequately and _ utilized 
more creatively, from youth to age and in 
all walks of life? How can educational, 
social, and other needed services and 
facilities be increased and made avail- 
able to all persons in every part of the 
country without discrimination? How 
can the persistent problems of unemploy- 
ment, poverty, slum areas, disease, de- 
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linquency, and other social maladies be 
faced more intelligently and effectively 
and brought toward progressive solution ? 
How can the American economy, through 
our foreign economic policies, make its 
maximum contribution to our fellow-men 
throughout the world and particularly to 
the peoples in economically less-developed 
areas? How can the continued growth 
of material abundance be assured with- 
out the dangers of extreme inflationary 
or deflationary swings, and with the 
maintenance of the freedom of our eco- 


nomic institutions 7 


With God's Grace and Guidance 
The solution of these and other great 
problems of our society requires objective 
study and research, imaginative experi- 
mentation, enlightened policies in the com- 
mon interest, and sustained action mo- 
tivated by a spirit of goodwill. These 
paramount needs of our national life 
demand the sharpening of conscience and 
the dedication of effort on the part of all 
people. We can meet them only with 


the wholehearted co-operation of labor, 
along with other groups, engaged as we 
all are in some phase of the production, 
distribution, and use of goods and serv- 
ices. Such co-operation our churches are 
bound to encourage and promote. 

Let us all then, on this Labor Sunday, 
dedicate ourselves to renewed efforts to 
meet the opportunities and challenges 
of this new era—to ensure, with God’s 
grace and guidance, that our material 
abundance will truly serve his purpose— 
that his will may be done on earth. 


10 Simple Ways and Means 


FOR NOT ATTENDING CHURCH IN SUMMER 


1. Have Company! This is num- 
ber one on the list, because the reasoning 
behind not attending at such times subtly 
implies a concern and love for the visi- 
tors. ‘“She’s here for a rest you know.” 
“T couldn’t just go off and leave her.” 
“She’s my guest.’’ These are all good 
bona-fide, time-tested reasons. And also, 
company is good for two extra Sundays 
of non-attendance. There is the Sunday 
before company’s arrival in preparation, 
and the Sunday afterwards for recupera- 
tion. 

2. Be a Nature Lover! Let the call 
of the brook, the singing of the hill, and 
the song of the open road be your great 
church out-of-doors. Certainly only the 
course and the crude would deny that 
God can be found in the beauty of garden 
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greenery or untouched wilds. It is not 
necessary to hear the Word of God and 
some minister expostulate on the prin- 
ciples of Christian living when the gentle 
touch of nature is close at hand. 

3. Obtain a Slight Allergy to the 
Heat! It is not necessary to become bed- 
ridden as this would defeat the purpose. 
An allergy necessitating a minimum of 
apparel, in cool quiet shade, is an excel- 
lent balm for both body and soul. If 
you can get a Doctor to certificate the 
condition, all the better. 

4. Latch on to the August Blues! 
This rule is one of the weaker of the 
ten because of the time element. It is 
usually good for only one month. How- 
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ever, you can claim a few practice Sun- 
day sessions before beginning your actual 
full-fledged and acceptible non-attend- 
ance in August. The August blues have 
also been referred to as the “Reverend 
Sickness,” or in some circles as the dis- 
ease of “Pulpit Supply.” Its symptoms 
are such remarks as “Well, if the preach- 
er is going to take a vacation, I will 
too,” or “I hear the supply preacher is 
a terrible speaker.” A slight amnesia 
of fact is necessary if one is to obtain 
a worthwhile case of this malady. It 
must be forgotten that the minister is 
probably preaching at some church while 
away and if not is certainly in attend- 
ance. This amnesia is indeed completely 
necessary if the disease is going to have 
full reign. 

5. Have Loving Concern for Your 
Children! This rule is a tender rule 
and should be considered almost irre- 
placeable. Little Mary will gladly vol- 
unteer that the Sunday school class is 
hot and unbearable if a sly hint of the 
beach is dropped in conversation. If the 
church is air-conditioned, of course some 
change in tactics is obviously necessary. 

6. Complain of the Seasonal 
Surge! This is strictly a geographical 
rule, but is worth considerable mention 
for some areas of the country. In areas 
of mountain resort or sea-side paradise, 
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gration. This allows Sunday morning to 
be claimed as a time for necessary rest 
and relaxation. 

7. Watch Your Weather Reports! 
At least some Sunday mornings the 
weather forecast is cooperative in pre- 
dicting scattered thunderstorms. The 
fact that thunderstorms usually take 
place in the afternoon need be of no 
particular concern, as a minimum of 
cloud formations in the sky are neces- 
sary for the balm of inductive reasoning. 
Some Sundays of course it will even rain. 
At such time there is no problem! 

8. Oversleep! This reason is good 
year-round, but has it’s greater strength 
in the soggy, muggy, summer months. 
Hot nights prevent any sleep until well 
into the morning, and by the time one is 
alseep, one’s whole sleep pattern is 
broken. Do not overwork this reason! 
It is good for maybe one out of every 
five or six Sundays. 

9. Wear Your Winter Suit Coat a 
Couple of Hot Sunday Mornings 
Early in the Summer! You will per- 
spire terribly and have an absolutely mis- 
erable time. However, the dividends this 
will pay will be worth the suffering. 
Soon, people will become extremely sym- 
pathetic with your abnormally high heat 
ratio. You may then be excused for not 
attending church since you have to wear 
a dress coat, and lauded for your absolute 
refusal to break with decorum by wear- 
ing a sport shirt. 

10. Comment often and Loudly 
on the Terrible Condition of Your 
Yard! This is an extreme rule, particu- 
larly if you are excessively proud of your 
grounds. It is, however, good for a few 
Sundays of non-attendance while you 
spruce up your lawn, dig in your flower 
beds, and in general keep your yard 
from becoming the disgrace of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Follow these rules assiduously and you 
will not have to fear regular church at- 
tendance during the summer months. 
Your faith may suffer some, and come 
Fall you may loose a few more Sundays 
getting back into the habit. You may 
even need God sometime during the sum- 
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Create a Living Memorial! 
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A Paper's Obligation 


In recent weeks we have been urgently 
requested to turn over to the chairman of 
the investigating committee of the Synod 
of Mississippi all documents and infor- 
mation relating to the possible infiltra- 
tion of that synod by disloyal interests 
(OuTLOOK, June 17, July 8, Aug. 5). 

Our refusal to reveal the sources of our 
information has resulted in a charge by 
the chairman that this is “not only il- 
logical and unethical, but raises a strong 
suspicion as to the sincerity and honesty 
of your motives.” 

The chairman is obviously not well 
acquainted with the standard practices 
of ethical journalism for no news organ 
will consider the possibility of revealing 
its sources and no court will require it. 
If the sources of a paper’s information 
are in danger of being revealed it might 
as well close its doors and go out of 
business. No person would be willing 
to tell newspaper representatives anything 
for fear of possible danger that might 
come to them. 

If, in our case, the work of the com- 
mittee were made more difficult, we would 
regret it, but this is not the case. Men 
who have the information, in Mississippi, 
and who provided it for us, are eager 
and glad to tell the committee all they 
know about it. The committee will only 
have to give them the opportunity. 

In our June 17 reference to the “avail- 
ability” of photostatic copies of some 
of the basic letters were made an unin- 
tended and unfortunate reference which 
has encouraged people related to the situ- 
ation and some others to feel that we 
would provide these upon request. What 
we intended to say was that these copies 
had been available to us and were the 
basis of our report. After all, the letters 
were printed in these columns and photo- 
stats would only prove that we printed 
accurate copies. We hope our readers 





have enough confidence in us to believe 
that we would not knowingly falsify such 
records. 


Those Salaries, Again 


The action of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Church Extension in refusing 
the request of the General Council that 
it publish annually its staff salaries is 
reported on page 4. 

We have had extended discussion of 
this problem in these columns in recent 
months. 

We do not propose to discuss the 
board’s request that all minister’s sal- 
aries be published. It has a right to 
that position, but why this should be 
made a condition of the publication of 
its own salaries is difficult to see. 

It should be clear that these are two 
distinct and entirely different matters. 
Our principle is simply this: Those who 
pay salaries should have easy access to 
information about them. The pastor’s 
salary is paid by the congregation. The 
congregation knows what it is because it 
votes on it when a man is called on when 
the salary is changed. Board salaries 
are subject to change at any time during 
the year and it would seem that the Gen- 
eral Council’s request would be the sim- 
plest way to provide the information 
which the Assembly and its constituency 


should have easily available to them. 
This practice (listing in the annual re- 
ports), we have already pointed out here, 
is the usual practice of all church bedies 
of which we know. 

It is good to have the assurance that 
information about board salaries will be 
supplied at any time by this agency. In 
that way it can be made available, if 
desired, in other publications than the 
annual report. 


John Alexander 


John M. Alexander, whose death is 
reported under Ministerial Mention in 
this issue, has been paid our highest 
tributes of praise in earlier years. Under 
a “Notable Presbyterian” citation we 
dealt at some length with important con- 
tributions which he made to his church 
in two particular areas—(1) in helping 
in difficult times to keep Southern Pres- 
byterians in the midst of Protestant co- 
operative efforts when he was an Assem- 
bly’s representative to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; and (2) in seeing early 
some of the possibilities in the field of 
radio and television and in leading the 
church to make a good investment in that 
program. 

In both areas, and in others, his con- 
tributions were great and the church-at- 
large owes him a real debt of gratitude. 
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Footnote to the Principle ‘For the People” 


LITTLE PEOPLE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


O GOVERNMENT can be called 

an enlightened government which 
does not have the interests of the people 
as its central concern. All politicians 
admit this in public and like to make 
everybody think they believe it, no mat- 
ter what their record shows and no mat- 
ter what they say in the back rooms. 

No government can be called enlight- 
ened which puts property above persons 
—as priorities, as centers of concern, as 
bearers of value. 

No government can be called enlight- 
ened which contrives that any one, merely 
because he or she is born under its juris- 
diction, is deprived of rights and oppor- 
tunities which are available elsewhere. 

All these things are commonplace, yet 
there are always those whose personal 
interest it is to see that they are forgotten 
ideas, buried under ridicule, buried un- 
der slander, buried somehow. So Chris- 
tian people who have a conception of 
Christian life and duty going beyond the 
limits of the churchyard, have to keep 
constantly alert to save the people from 
those who will exploit them if given half 
a chance. 

Now, of course, all government, even 
the worst, is “for the people’—who run 
the government, anyhow! Every govern- 
ment does something for some people. 
The great difficulty, all the way down 
through history from the Pharaohs to 
your present alderman, all the way 
around the world including the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. and the “People’s Gov- 
ernment” in China—the great difficulty 
is to have governments which take inter- 
est in more than certain segments of the 
population. In America, for instance, 
what is suggested by the phrase, ‘The 
Interests”? Something like billion-dol- 
lar corporations, isn’t it? In Russia and 
China, city people have benefited, in 
some ways, but the plight of the farmers 
is pitiable beyond words. In East Ger- 
many, members of the Party prosper, but 
it is seen to that those who oppose the 
Party do not. 


GOVERNMENT, professedly for 

the people, must be for the little 
people or be convicted of hypocrisy. A 
church, professing to espouse the demo- 
cratic way of life as the way Christians 
can best order the public life of com- 
munities large or small, must show by 
word and work that she is really inter- 
ested in little people, or she too must be 
branded a hypocrite. 

There are two kinds of “‘little people” 
too often overlooked in the American 
shuffle. And when they are not over- 
looked, the principle, “For the People,” 
is sometimes misinterpreted. One kind of 
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little people are the children; the other 
kind are grown people who live in little 
houses and have minor jobs and small 
salaries. The powerful of the earth don’t 
pay much attention yet, to all the little 
people. 

One of the most obvious needs around 
our America today is better schools, better 
school buildings and more of them, higher 
salary scales for teachers. That the needs 
of a whole generation of growing citizens 
(not grown enough to vote or be taxed!) 
are as callously disregarded as they are, 
is a sign that when it comes right down 
to making appropriations and taxing our- 
selves for the children who will be the 
next to grow up in our country, we are 
not really for the people—if they are little 
people. 

The same is true of the grown-up kind. 
A realtor was telling the writer once about 
a certain residential development. It 
was to have been a high-grade place, lots 
of “gracious living” (meaning houses 
over $30,000). But alas! the “little 
people got in,” I was told, and spoiled it 
all. Fancy a bricklayer’s family enjoy- 
ing their lawn next to a broker’s! I did 
not feel it was so scandalous. As the 
place was all-white, it occurred to me 
that maybe little people, even when un- 
impeachably white, may have as much 
trouble as Negroes getting within gunshot 
of where “gracious living” is going on. 


N the other hand, being for the 

people, the little people, does not 
mean turning everything over to them. 
Two illustrations will indicate the point. 
At one extreme is the attitude to children 
that they don’t count, that a community 
spending large sums for them and their 
future is just wasting its money. On the 


other hand is the attitude of many par- 
ents, that the right way to handle chil- 
dren, to respect their personalities, is to 
let them run wild and do as they please. 
The very little people still would find it 
a good rule to be seen but not heard. The 
arrival of children at the age of thirteen 
does not endow them with the wisdom 
necessary to teach their teachers and to 
retire their parents to the kitchen. The 
voice of inexperience, even from the most 
charming of throats, is hardly a good 
substitute for a voice of experience. 

As for the grown-up little people, who 
set the standards in amusements, man- 
ners, ‘'V programs and radio, and comic 
books? Look what the little people take 
with them to read on the bus. Listen to 
the preachers on the airwaves (we don’t 
mean all of them by any means), the 
level of the paper-back novels, the pitch 
of the advertising, the tone of the popular 
songs. . . . It is one thing to take the 
shackles off Demos; it is another to in- 
vite him to take over society. 


S THIS being snobbish and non- 

Christian? The points are three: first, 
that society through its government ought 
to be really for the little people, who- 
ever they are; second, that most societies 
achieve that aim—or even have that aim 
—regrettably seldom; third, that some 
people rush to the opposite extreme and 
encourage the little people to be dictators. 
The first point is hardly open to ques- 
tion, for a Christian. The second is de- 
batable. And it hardly seems un-Chris- 
tian to regret the third point. 

What “for the people” ought to mean, 
I suggest, is making it possible for every 
person, however poor, humble, young or 
handicapped, to develop to the top degree, 
every gift that God has given him. This 
does not mean “every man a king,” much 
less every child. It does mean that so- 
ciety, in sore need of leaders, ought not 
to choke off those who might redeem its 
future. 
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Are PARENTS 
TEACHERS 
in your 


church school? 





Parents are our first and most im- 
portant teachers. We recognize this 
in the Christian education of those 
in our Church. The church school 
provides the greatest help parents 
can receive, but cannot assume the 
parents’ responsibility in this all- 
important task. Without the cooper- 
ation of the home, the church school 


can hardly hope to succeed. 


Our Presbyterian 
Literature 


offers help 
to PARENTS. 





We, Presbyterians, provide materials 
to help parents and church school work 
together. Beginning with birth, and 
continuing through childhood, litera- 
ture is prepared to guide parents in 
the spiritual nurture of their children. 
Some are separate materials (Messages 
for Parents of Children Under Two, 
of Two-Year-Olds, of Three- 
Year-Olds), while others are part of 
the literature provided in the pupil 
material of the Graded Series (Kin- 


and 


dergarten, Primary, and Junior). If 
your church does not provide these 
helps for parents, you will surely wish 
to do so. If they are currently pro- 
vided, you will wish to encourage 
their effective use. 


Additional information is available 
by writing the Director of 
Children’s Work 





Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Scouts at Jamboree 
Warned of Hatred 


Boy Scouts were told in the Protestant 
service at their national jambcree at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., that racial hatred and 
blood conceit have done more to divide 
mankind into warring groups than any- 
thing else. In the Protestant service 
there were about 30,000 Scouts. 

This was said by Louis H. Evans of 
New York, Presbyterian, USA, min- 
ister-at-large of the Board of National 
Missions. 

“My hope for the world brotherhood 
today,” he said, “is that I see the brown 
men from India, the black boys from 
Africa and the United States, the yellow- 
skinned youth from Japan and the red 
boys of the Indian prairies. Like a 
multi-colored sunset we need all these 
colors to make up a rich sky of brother- 
hood.” 


Lees-McRae Changes 

President Fletcher Nelson, of Lees- 
McRae College, Banner Elk, N. C., has 
been appointed executive director of the 
commission on Higher Education of the 
Western North Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Church. He has been 
president at Lees-McRae for eight years. 
Dean E. L. Lafferty will serve as acting 
president until a successor to Dr. Nelson 
is chosen. 

Ivan B. Stafford, also of the Lees- 
McRae staff, has resigned in order to be- 
come associate director of development 
at Morris-Harvey College, Charleston, 


W. Va. 


Austin College Choir Abroad 


Forty members of the Austin College 
choir of Sherman, Texas, are now on a 
five-weeks tour of eight European coun- 
tries. 

Under the leadership of Robert Wayne 
Bedford, the choir will participate in the 
international choral competition at Ar- 
rezo, Italy. 


GOOD REASONS for a CHURCH 
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Josiah: Making Needed Reforms 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for September 1, 1957 
2 Kings 22: 1 through 23:30; 2 Chronicles 34-35 
Printed Lesson 2 Kings 2:1-2; 23:1-5, 25 


To appreciate the significance of Jo- 
siah’s career we need to recall that he was 
the grandson of Manasseh, who reigned 
fifty-five years in Jerusalem, and was 
by all odds the worst king that ever 
disgraced the throne of David. Manas- 
seh rebuilt the heathen altars that Heze- 
kiah his father had destroyed; he restored 
the licentious worship of the Phoenician 
Baal; he introduced, as an innovation 
from Babylon, the worship of the sun 
and the moon and the stars; he carried 
on his idolatrous worship even in the 
temple that had been dedicated to the 
worship of the God of Israel. He burnt 
his own sons alive in the valley of Hin- 
nom in order to win the favor of his 
pagan deities. Most of the people fol- 
lowed the lead of the court. Those who 
refused to do so were severely persecuted. 
According to tradition Isaiah, the proph- 
et, was one of the first of his victims. 

Amon, the son of Manasseh, started 
out to follow in his father’s footsteps, but 
was killed after a short reign of two 
years, by his own servants. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Josiah, who was at the 
time of his accession only eight years of 
age. We judge that Josiah’s mother re- 
mained true to her ancestral faith and 
brought up her son to know the Lord. 
At any rate, when Josiah was sixteen 
vears old, he began to seek after the 
God of David (2 Chron. 34:3); and 
when he was twenty years old, probably 
just when he took over the throne for 
himself, he began the series of religious 
reforms which were to characterize his 
reign. 


1. The Reformation of the Worship, 

2 Chron. 34:1-13; 2 Kings 22:1-7 

1. Idolatry Destroyed, 2 Chron. 34: 
1-7. The reformation that Josiah car- 
ried out was in two parts. First of all, 
he determined to destroy every trace of 
idolatry in the land, not only in the ac- 
tual borders of Judah, but also in the 
territory that had formerly belonged to 
the Kingdom of Israel, and that now, 
since the captivity of the northern na- 
tion, was partially dependent upon 
Judah. We note the thoroughness with 
which he went about the work. He was 
not satisfied merely to give orders to his 
subordinates. He himself took charge 
of the campaign. The altars of the 
Baalim were broken down in his pres- 
ence. Manasseh and Amon had erected 
a variety of shrines, but they all met the 
same fate. The high places were the hill 
tops covered over with heathen altars, 
high places being considered the most 
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sacred. ‘The Asherim (ksv), groves 
(KJV), were symbolic poles, or clumps 
of trees held sacred to the heathen deities, 
beneath which the licentious practices 
common to so many of the Eastern cults 
were practiced. Molten images were 
metallic images fashioned by running 
melted metal into a mold. The graven or 
carved images consisted of plates of metal 
over a wooden frame or over a molten 
body, or else were images carved out of 
wood or stone. Baalim is a plural noun, 
the plural of Baal. The word means 
Lord, and when used in the plural ap- 
plies to the local gods, who were supposed 
to preside over the various localities, a 
field, or a town, or a mountain. The 
images that were on high above them are 
described more accurately in the Rsv as 
incense altars. 

Josiah strewed the dust of the altars 
upon the graves of the worshippers as 
a symbolic act to indicate that the wor- 
ship had been completely extirpated, and 
was as dead as the worshippers them- 
selves. He exhumed and then burned the 
bones of the priests upon the altars to 
defile the place where the sacrifices had 
been offered. People used to be a little 
superstitious about graveyards, especially 
after nightfall, and some still are. An- 
cient people were a little shy about plots 
of ground where bodies had been dis- 
posed of. Josiah wanted to make sure 
that these particular spots, regarded as 
sacred spots, would not attract worship- 
pers in the future. We gather from 2 
Chron. 34:8 that this work of purgation 
did not take place in a day. Six years 
went by before Josiah felt that the land 
was really free from the curse of idolatry. 

2. The Temple Repaired. 2 Kings 
22:1-7; 2 Chron. 34:8-13. In the eight- 
eenth year of his reign, the twenty-sixth 
year of his life, Josiah felt that he was 
ready to take the second step in his great 
reform. It was not enough to destroy the 
idols in the land. The people must be 
won back to the worship of the Lord. 
During the long reign of Manasseh the 
temple had fallen into disrepair. And 
though it had been opened for worship 
since Josiah came to the throne, it had 
not been overhauled or put into the shape 
that would insure its best use. The men- 
tion of the workmen and of the work 
which they found it necessary to do shows 
how the very fabric of the building had 
decayed. Josiah was thorough here as 
before. He entrusted the repairs of the 
temple to three state officials, Shaphan 
the secretary, Maaseiah the mayor of 
Jerusalem, and Joah the recorder. (2 


Chron. 34:8) He appealed to the people 
for support, and the money which the 
Levites collected was turned over by the 
Commission to Hilkiah the High Priest. 
The writer of the account thinks it worthy 
of note that the men in actual charge 
of the work performed their tasks faith- 
fully. 


ll. The Discovery of the Book, 2 
Kings 22:3-20; 2 Chron. 34:14-28 
While the workmen were at work on 
the temple, Hilkiah the High Priest dis- 
covered a copy of the Book of the Law 
given by Moses. Scholars are pretty 
well agreed that this book contained at 
least the nucleus of the present Book of 
Deuteronomy. It seems rather strange 
to us at first that suchea book could ever 
have been lost. But, then, we remember 
that there were no printing presses in 
those days; there were few books, and not 
many copies of these. The book had 
been preserved, it may be, by the priests, 
but there is little likelihood that it was 
ever found in the homes of the people. 
And then came the long apostasy begin- 
ning with Manasseh lasting in all for 
about seventy years. The Persecution in 
2 Kings 21:16 probably included the de- 
struction of the law books. One copy, 
however, was hidden away in the temple, 
probably by some martyr or persecuted 
prophet. And it was this copy that Hil- 
kiah had accidentally stumbled upon. 

Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan the 
king’s secretary. He carried it at once 
to the king, but seemingly did not think 
it was so important, because he did not 
mention it until he had first given a 
complete account of the work on the 
temple and the finances involved. Then 
he remarked rather casually, “Hilkiah 
the Priest has given me a book.” The 
king bade him read it and he proceeded 
to do so. The book as a whole, or some 
part of it, probably Deut. 28-29, describ- 
ing the penalties attached to irregularities 
of worship, filled the kind with grief 
and fear. Impulsively, as Orientals were 
accustomed to do in times of great emo- 
tional stress, he tore his garments 
asunder. He realized that something 
must be done at once. So he appointed 
a commission to seek prophetic guidance 
as to the possibility of escape from the 
divine anger, which he felt to be im- 
pending over the erring nation. 

This commission sought out Huldah, 
evidently a prophetess of note in the na- 
tion. Jeremiah, one of the greatest of 
the prophets, had begun his ministry by 
this time, but evidently was not yet so 
well known as Huldah. The prophetess 
stated, in effect, that God’s judgment 
could not be averted from the nation; 
idolatry had sunk too far into the na- 
tional life (as a matter of fact, Josiah’s 
reform was only a temporary one; the 
people remained idolatrous in heart). 
Josiah, however, who had returned to 
Jehovah, and had humbled himself be- 
fore him, should not see the evil days 
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that were coming upon the nations; he 
would go down to his grave in peace. 
Huldah’s prophecy, we may note, was 
only partially correct. Josiah met a vio- 
lent death (2 Kings 23:29), but it was 
true that the divine judgment was delayed 
till after his day. 


lll. The Renewal of the Covenant, 
2 Kings 23:1-3; 2 Chron. 34:29- 
23 


When Moses led the Children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt, he took them straight 
to Mt. Sinai in the southern tip of the 
Arabian peninsula. There it was that 
God entered into his first covenant with 
the nation. He said to them through 
Moses: ‘Now, therefore, if you will 
obey my voice and keep my covenant, 
you shall be my own possession among 
all peoples; for all the earth is mine and 
you shall be to me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation” (Exodus 19:5). The 
people had agreed to the terms of the 
covenant and it had been solemnly ratified 
and sealed. This covenant, as recorded 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, was received 
by Moses and the people just before they 
crossed the Jordan into the promised 
land. It was renewed again by Joshua 
after he had settled the people in the 
promised land, and just before he passed 
on to his reward (Joshua 24:25). It 
was only natural, therefore, that, when 
Josiah read again the Book of the Cov- 
enant, and thought of the seventy year 
apostasy, he should have desired once 
more to renew the covenant. Accordingly, 
he called together all the people in the 
land, both the small and the great. He 
read to them the words of the covenant 
as they are recorded in Deuteronomy, es- 
pecially, we may suppose, chapter 28. 
Then he stood in his place and pledged 
himself publicly to walk after the Lord 
and to keep his commandments. The 
people then stood after him and took the 
same vow for themselves. 


IV. Extirpation of Idolatory, 2 Kings 

23: 4-30 

Josiah’s destruction of idol worship is 
described by the writer of 2 Chronicles 
as very thorough. We have learned from 
sad experience, however, that a single 
reform is never sufficient, that the forces 
of evil are never permanently eradicated 
from the life of a nation. A town is 
“cleaned up,” the forces of righteousness 
congratulate themselves on their great 
victory, and then relax their vigilance. 
In a few weeks, or months, or years vice 
has returned to its old haunts. So it was 
in Josiah’s day. The idolatrous priests 
ran to cover, and then when the reform 
movement had spent its force, reopened 
their places of business, perhaps under 
a new name. And so the work of ex- 
tirpation had to be undertaken anew. The 
language of 2 Kings is very similar to 
that of 2 Chronicles, and it is probable 
that there is some overlapping, yet it is 
plain that there were two distinct cam- 
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paigns against idolatry undertaken by 
Josiah. 

There is no doubt that Josiah meant 
to finish the business this time. Vessels 
discovered in the temple, designed for the 
worship of Baal, for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and for use in the sacred 
groves were publicly burned (verse 4) ; 
the idolatrous priests were put down 
(verse 5); the houses of the sodomites 
(the temple prostitutes) were destroyed 
(verse 7), along with the sacred poles 
(verse 6, groves, KJv; Asherah, Rsv), 
which were the symbols of their trade. 

Having thoroughly cleansed the tem- 
ple, Josiah proceeded systematically to 
eradicate all traces of idolatry in Jeru- 
salem. He defiled the Valley of Hinnom, 
where children were wont to be burned 
to appease the heathen gods (verse 10). 
He destroyed the bronzed horses and 
chariot erected in the suburbs in honor 
of the heavenly bodies (verse 11), and 
the private shrines, erected by various 
kings of Israel, which had been spared 
in his earlier reform (12-14). 

From Jerusalem he proceeded to Bethel, 
the old-time religious center of Israel, 
the northern nation, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the golden calves, which continued 
to spread its infection among the people 
(verse 15). As in his earlier reform, the 
ashes of the worshippers were burned 
upon the ancient altars. One grave was 
spared, the grave of the old prophet who 
had denounced the worship of the calves 
at its instigation, and who had predicted 
its final overthrow (1 Kings 1:1ff). Jo- 
siah did not stop his work at the great 
religious centers. He went on to destroy 
the high places not only in Judah (verse 
8), but also throughout Samaria (19). 
He sought to extirpate the mediums, the 
spiritualists, the fortune tellers, as well 
as the idolaters (24). And, when his 
work was finally done, he led the people 
in a great passover celebration, in which 
thanks were rendered, no doubt, not only 
for the old deliverance from the bondage 
of Egvpt, but the new deliverance from 
the bonds of paganism. 

No king ruled over Judah who sought 
more wholeheartedly to follow after Je- 
hovah and to establish his worship in 
the hearts of the people. Yet it is evi- 
dent from verses 25-27 that Josiah’s 
efforts were not finally successful. His 
reforms were necessary. But something 
more was needed. The hearts of the 
people needed to be transformed. A sys- 
tem of religious education needed to be 
instituted. Josiah began well, but his 
untimely death (verse 29) gave control 
of national affairs to the reactionary 
party. Idolatry returned with the sanc- 
tion of the court, and Judah rushed head- 
long toward the precipice. 


For Further Consideration 


1. The first step that Josiah took was 
a personal one. When he was sixteen 
years old he began to seek the Lord (2 


Chron. 34:3). We presume that all who 
ponder these words have already taken 
that step. We began to seek the Lord 
many years ago. Have we continued that 
search? If we are to find God in all 
of his fullness, we must continue to seek 
him day after day, year after year. Our 
knowledge of him must grow as our other 
knowledge grows. Is that true of us? 
And as we learn to know his will for our 
lives in increasing measure we shall be 
led into fuller service for him as Josiah 
was. Is that true of us? 

2. Josiah’s second step was to destroy 
the idols in the land. ‘The idols were 
God’s rivals for the affections of the 


people. We do not have molten images 
and graven images. But God still has 
rivals. What would you say were the 


greatest rivals that God faces in our na- 
tion as a whole? What are the greatest 
rivals that he faces, as far as we are 
concerned? Does popularity ever become 
an idol? Has a young girl made popu- 
larity her idol, when she outrages her 
conscience, to keep the favor of the young 
men on whom she feels herself dependent 
for a good time? Does pleasure ever 
become an idol? Has a young man made 
pleasure his idol, when he indulges in 
recreations that destroy his love for spir- 
itual things? Does the desire for profits 
ever become an idol? Ifso, when? How 
can we smash the idols that dwell in our 
hearts, that turn the nation away from 
God? 

3. Josiah’s third step was to repair the 
Temple. Some people probably thought 
it was a waste of money. The old Temple 
would do for a long time yet. Should 
Christians build beautiful churches? 
How can we justify such expenditures ? 
Does your own church need to be re- 
paired, beautified, rebuilt? 

4. Josiah’s fourth step was to acquaint 
himself and then the people with the 
Book. At first glance it may seem that 
we do not need this lesson, with its em- 
phasis on the lost Book. There never 
was a time when the Bible was so widely 
distributed. But are people really ac- 
quainted with the Book? Every test that 
has ever been made indicates that our 
young people, even those who grow up 
in Christian homes, do not really know 
the Bible. Conservative judges have es- 
timated that two-thirds of the members 
of the churches do not look at their Bibles 
more than once a month. The Bible is 
available, but hundreds, thousands, mil- 
lions of people have never discovered its 
value. What does the Bible mean to us? 
How often do we read it? How well do 
we know it? How can we learn to know 
it and to love it? The church has not 
done its duty, and certainly the Sunday 
school has not, if it does not teach its 
members how to enjoy the reading of the 
Bible. Perhaps it will be worthwhile to 
spend the entire time in discussing this 
one point in your class. 

5. Josiah’s fifth step was a solemn 
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Baruch: Vocational Dependability 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 8, 1957 
Jeremiah 36: 4-8, 22-26, 32 


Among all the Bible characters studied 
this quarter Baruch is probably the most 
obscure. He appears only in connection 
with Jeremiah, the prophet, and then only 
in a subordinate capacity. But more 
people play subordinate roles in life than 
otherwise. Baruch may, therefore, be 
taken as typical of multitudes of men 
who are unheralded and unsung, and yet 
without whom the most gifted would 
labor in vain. 


1. An Unworldly Scholar 


Baruch was the son of Neriah (32:16), 
the son of Mahseiah (51:59), who had 
been governor of Jerusalem under Josiah 
(2 Chron. 34:8). Baruch’s brother, 
Seraiah, was King Zedekiah’s quarter- 
master or chamberlain, a post of great 
importance. Baruch was the scion of a 
princely family, therefore; one which 
seems to have been long prominent in the 
affairs of Judah, and which was still 
closely connected with the reigning house. 

In 36:26 Baruch is called “The Sec- 
retary” (RSV). 

“This means that he was a man of 
learning and culture. He was one of those 
well-born young men with an aptitude for 
study. In his day the scholar was not 
so well esteemed among the Jews as he 
later came to be. Probably this taste for 
study marked Baruch off from most of his 
class, but it also made him valuable to 
a government which needed men of educa- 
tion to meet the existing demands of 
dealing with the well-trained minds of 
Egypt and Babylon.” (Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Guide) 

With his training and family connec- 
tion we would normally expect to find 
Baruch occupying some responsible posi- 
tion in the government. Instead he ap- 
pears upon the scene as the recognized 
attendant and amanuensis of Jeremiah. 
It was not easy for him to continue this 
relationship. In Jer. 45, which for some 
strange reason was not included in our 
study, Baruch describes the great spirit- 
ual crisis through which he passed. In 
the fourth year of King Jehoiakim’s 
reign, either before or after the burning 
of the roll which we are soon to study, 
Baruch had lamented, “Woe is me! for 





covenant to walk after Jehovah and to 
keep his commandments. What value 
did this covenant have? Why did not 
Josiah take his vow in secret? Why 
should any man in our day stand up be- 
fore the people and promise to walk after 
Jesus Christ, and to keep his command- 
ments? What value is there in such a 
covenant? Is it a covenant that needs 
at times to be renewed? How? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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the Lord has added sorrow to my pain; I 
am weary with groaning and I find no 
rest.” God replied, “Do you seek great 
things for yourself? Seek them not.” 

We do not know what lay back on 
this incident, but Baruch evidently had 
to choose. He might secure great things 
for himself, if he did not persist in iden- 
tifying himself with an unpopular cause, 
with a man who had set himself against 
the trend of the times. If he broke with 
Jeremiah he could expect wealth, power, 
fame; if he remained with Jeremiah he 
could expect nothing for himself but per- 
secution (his life a prize wherever he 
went, 45:5). Baruch chose to remain 
with Jeremiah. 


ll. An Unpopular Prophet 

This great prophet began his ministry 
during the reign of Josiah. Though 
naturally of a shrinking and sensitive 
disposition, he set himself, when still a 
mere youth, against the popular tenden- 
cies of the day because he felt it was 
God’s will for his life. He was an 
ardent supporter of Josiah’s reformation. 
He preached it in the streets of Jerusalem 
and through all the cities of Judah. The 
people of his own home town, and even 
the members of his family, bitterly op- 
posed his work (probably because it 
threatened their financial interests) and 
actually attempted to slay him. 

A few years later Josiah was killed at 
the battle of Megiddo, and the reforma- 
tion came to a sudden end. Jehoahaz, 
Josiah’s son, reigned for only three 
months, and was deposed by Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt. Jehoiakim, his 
brother, was placed on the throne, but 
was forced to pay an annual tribute to 
Egypt of 100 talents of silver and one 
talent of gold, equal to nearly $500,- 
000 in our money, but of much greater 
value. 

“Harsh and unfeeling, the new king, 
took care to secure his throne by extorting 
the sums required from his subjects; his 
military force being apparently used to 
wring payment of the taxes imposed to 
raise it. No pity touched his heart; ab- 
sorbing self-indulgence, pride and despotic 
violence were his characteristics.” (Gei- 
kie: Hours with the Bible) 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, says 
that Jehoiakim was “an unjust man and 
an evil doer, neither religious toward 
God, nor equitable toward men.” In 2 
Chronicles 36:8 we read of his ‘‘abomina- 
tions,” while Ezekiel describes him as 
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oppressive and cruel (19:5-7). Jere- 
miah’s own indictment of Jehoiakim and 
his policies is found in Jer. 22:13-17: 
“Woe to him who builds his house by 
unrighteousness and his upper rooms 
by injustice; who make his neighbor 
serve him for nothing and does not give 
him his wages.” 

Jeremiah’s outspoken denunciation of 
Jehoiakim’s policies, his claim that the 
peoples’ confidence in God was misplaced 
unless they mended their ways, his bold 
prediction that Judah could not stand 
against the rising might of Babylon un- 
less they hearkened unto the word of 
God led to a popular uprising which 
almost took his life. He escaped through 
the influence of a few powerful friends 
at court, but representatives of public 
opinion continued to clamor for his 
death (Chapter 26). 

Sometime later he again denounced 
the sins of the people and foretold the 
inevitable consequences thereof. As a 
result he was arrested by Pashur, the 
chief of the temple police, cruelly beaten 
and placed in the stocks, where he re- 
mained for some time as an object of 
public ridicule. After this he was for- 
bidden to come into the temple at all. 


lll. Their Message 

In the year 605 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, defeated Pharaoh- 
Necho, king of Egypt, in the decisive 
battle of Carchemish. As a result the 
balance of world power was altered. 
Babylon replaced Egypt, which had in 
turn succeeded Assyria, as the dominant 
power, in Western Asia. Judah was 
forced to pay an even more oppressive 
tribute than had been exacted by Egypt. 
Jehoiakim submitted for the moment but 
planned to revolt as soon as he was 
strong enough. He put his reliance in 
gold, in force, in military alliances, in 
political maneuvering. 

Under these circumstances Jeremiah 
was moved to write down the messages 
which he had delivered during the last 
twenty years regarding the nation and 
its future. The gist of these messages 
was that Judah’s present policy would 
result in inevitable ruin. Only through 
moral reform could the nation hope to 
survive. The message was written at 
Jeremiah’s direction by Baruch, or a roll 
composed of several skins stitched to- 
gether and attached to a roller of wood 
at one or both ends. 

Jeremiah was still excluded from the 
temple area, so he ordered Baruch to 
take the roll and read it in the temple on 
a fast day when there would be a great 
crowd not only from Jerusalem but from 
all the towns round about. This par- 
ticular fast day was evidently called in 
view of the threatening international sit- 
uation. 

Baruch knew that it was a dangerous 
mission which he was undertaking. The 
king hated Jeremiah and might well pun- 
ish his messenger in any way that suited 
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his royal whim. ‘The people too would 
certainly resent such an unpopular mes- 
sage and might take matters into their 
own hands. On the other hand Baruch’s 
high connections might bring him a hear- 
ing which no one else could hope to 
obtain. 

He read the message in the chamber 
of Gemariah, a grandson of Shaphan, 
who read the book of the law to Josiah; 
evidently he was a friend of Jeremiah, 
as well as an important man in the king- 
dom. Gemariah himself was not in the 
chamber at the time, but was attending 
an important meeting of the princes in 
the palace (vs. 12). But Gemariah’s 
son, Micaiah, was present and realized 
that this was a matter which should be 
brought to the attention of his father 
and his fellow-councilors. Realizing the 
gravity of the situation the princes sent 
for Baruch and requested him to read the 
complete message to them. Alarmed by 
what they heard, they decided the matter 
must be taken to the king. 

But first they asked Baruch, ‘Tell us, 
how did you write all these words? Was 
it at his dictation? Baruch might have 
disavowed responsibility. Instead he re- 
plied boldly, “‘He dictated all these words 
to me, while I wrote them with ink on 
the scroll.” As Samuel Cox points out: 

“He takes full share of the responsi- 
bility for all that he had done by Jere- 
miah’s command. He does not shrink 
from the consequences of a course which 
left to himself he would not have taken. 
He carries and knows that he carries his 
life in his hand.” 

It was dangerous to oppose the will of 
the king in anything, and this challenge 
to his political policy might well lead 
to trouble. So the princes, who realized 
that there was good sense in the prophet’s 
warning, urged Baruch to conceal him- 
self and Jeremiah, and then cautiously, 
tactfully called the king’s attention to 
this bold challenge to his throne. 

It was in the winter time and the king 
was in his private room, sitting before 
a small fire in a brazier (a pan of earth- 
enware or metal, supported by a tripod). 
It seems probable that Jehoiakim was 
already planning, if he had not actually 
initiated that rebellion against Babylon 
(2 Kings 24:1) which led to the first 
captivity under Jehoachin. This was the 
fact which disturbed the councilors and 
proved so irritating to Jehoiakim. He 
sent for the roll, listened to the reading 
of a few leaves, and then cut them off 
with his pen knife and thrust them into 
the fire, and continued to do so until 
the entire roll was consumed. Some of 
the councilors had been impressed by 
Jeremiah’s messages, they had advised 
against the burning of the roll (vs. 25), 
but they were not ready to risk their 
necks. “So they treated the whole matter 
as a slight affair, promptly to be forgot- 
ten. Good courtiers, but poor statesmen 
and advisers.” The king ordered the 
prophet and his secretary to be taken into 
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custody, in order that his words might 
be discounted in the nation. But both 
were well hidden and the order was never 
carried into effect. In his place of re- 
tirement Jeremiah dictated another roll, 
and Baruch patiently wrote down all the 
previous words, “and many similar words 
were added to them.”’ Disregarding the 
prophet’s warning, the king then pro- 
ceeded with his ill-timed rebellion. 

Nebuchadnezzar was not able to pro- 
ceed at once against his rebellious vassal, 
but instead assailed him with bands of 
Chaldeans and other neighboring people 
as recorded in 2 Kings 24:1-4. This 
was a foretaste of what was to come but 
the king remained stubborn. He died 
soon thereafter and was succeeded by his 
son, Jehoiachin, a youth of eighteen, 
who appears to have continued his 
father’s policy; for in 598 B.C. Nebu- 
chadnezzar came up against Jerusalem 
which forthwith surrendered, and the 
king, his mother, and wives, his courtiers 
and statesmen were carried into exile, 
along with the craftsmen and smiths and 
all who were apt for war; none remained 
save the poorest of the people of the land 
(2 Kings 24:1-16). 

IV. Their Influence 

While the siege was in progress, Jere- 
miah, whom Jehoiachin had cast into 
prison as a defeatist, and whose life was 
in constant danger at the hands of those 
who considered him an agent of the Bab- 
lyonian besiegers, purchased, through 
Baruch, in the presence of witnesses, a 
piece of land outside the city, which be- 
longed to a kinsman of his, and on which 
he therefore had an option (32:6-15). 
It was a carefully designed expedient on 
the part of Jeremiah to express his faith 
in the future, despite his constantly re- 
peated prediction of Jerusalem’s ap- 
proaching destruction. We are _ inter- 
ested in observing that Baruch was still 
with him, fearlessly showing his friend- 
ship when to be a friend of Jeremiah 
meant being suspected of being an enemy 
to the state. 

Our last picture of Baruch is found 
in 43:1-6. After the fall of Jerusalem 
Nebuchadnezzar allowed Jeremiah and 
Baruch and a remnant of the people to 
remain in Palestine. Shortly thereafter 
a group of Jewish conspirators slew 
Gedaliah, whom the Babylonians had 
left as ruler in their stead. The leaders 
of the Jewish colony, thereupon prepared 
to flee into Egypt, lest the king’s indis- 
criminate vengeance fall upon them all. 
Jeremiah warned them against taking 
such precipitate action. The Jewish lead- 
ers however charged that Baruch was 
responsible for Jeremiah’s intransigent 
attitude and proceeded to take both Jere- 
miah and Baruch against their will with 
them into Egypt. The accusation brought 
against Baruch, even though it was false, 
shows what a great influence he was be- 
lieved to exercise over his master. As 
Miss Tarbell has written: 


“Nothing said about Baruch suggests 
any vein of weakness in his character. His 
few appearances on the scene rather leave 
the impression of strength and self-re- 
liance, perhaps even self-assertion. If we 
knew more about him, we might discover 
that much in Jeremiah’s policy and teach- 
ing was due to Baruch, and that the Mas- 
ter leaned somewhat heavily upon the 
sympathy of the disciple.” 


There is no further knowledge either 
of Baruch or Jeremiah. The indications, 
however, are that Baruch outlived his 
master and became his literary executor. 
The first two editions of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies had been written by Baruch at 
the dictation of Jeremiah; some Biblical 
scholars think that there were at least 
four other editions, each one being re- 
vised and enlarged, and that the final 
edition was prepared by Baruch after 
the death of Jeremiah. G. G. Findlay 
in Hastings’ One Volume Dictionary of 
the Bible says, “We owe the Book of 
Jeremiah to his collaborator Baruch. In 
fairness, this should be entitled ‘The 
Book of Jeremiah the prophet and Ba- 
ruch the Scribe.’” W. W. Bennett in 
The Expositor’s Bible says: 

“We owe to Baruch the preservation of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies. Humanly speak- 
ing the future of revealed religion and of 
Christianity depended on the survival of 


Jeremiah’s teaching, and this hung upon 
the frail thread of Baruch’s life.” 


As a young man Baruch had been 
tempted to seek great things for himself. 
He had turned this temptation aside, and 
therefore was able to achieve great things 
in the sight of God. No doubt his 
friends among the young nobles thought 
he was throwing his life away. But thev 
were the ones who wasted their lives. 

“Baruch had the discernment to see in 
the humble position of Jeremiah’s scribe 
a far greater place than that of the king’s 
secretary, which he might have been. He 
could see in the prophet a mighty religious 
genius even when Jeremiah was laughed 
at by the few who did not despise and 
hate him. He was content to write at an- 
other’s dictation because he could hear 
in it the authentic word of the true God. 
Those who lose their lives in the service 
of God find a life of power and usefulness 
surpassing merely human dreams.” (Tar- 
bell’s Teachers’ Guide) 


Many scholars consider Jeremiah the 
outstanding Old Testament prophet. He 
was a religious genius of the first water. 
But without Baruch’s sympathy and aid 
his work would have been fleeting and 
ineffective. “Dreams have to be re- 
corded; ideas have to be written down in 
books; spiritual flights have to be cap- 
tured and printed into words.” The 
life of Baruch reminds us that the great- 
est men could not get their work done 
without intermediaries. Each of us can, 
if he will, build his life into the future, 
like Baruch. It depends on our attitude 
toward life. ‘“Do you seek great things 
for yourself? Seek them not.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM IN 
MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICA. 
By Timothy L. Smith. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville and New York, 253 pp., $4. 

In this volume, honored by the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History as the 
Brewer Prize Essay for 1955, the author 
argues that revivalism reached a new 
peak of influence in America in the gen- 
eration preceding the Civil War. He 
says that out of this revivalism came ten- 
dencies which have continued to influence 
American Christianity to the present day 
—particularly movements toward lay 
leadership, interdenominationalism, and 
the primacy of ethics over dogma, along 
with a theological shift from Calvinism 
to Arminianism. In latter chapters, Dr. 
Smith indicates that the quest for per- 
fection combined with revivalism and a 
rebirth of milliennial expectation to 
make popular Protestantism a mighty 
social force long before the slavery con- 
flict erupted into war. 

Certainly the author offers a strong 
case for his twin thesis, and the presen- 
tation serves to balance recent studies 
which explain the rise of the so-called 
social gospel, for example, by social and 
economic factors which developed after 
the Civil War. 

Unfortunately, the book deals only 
with Northern revivalism. Southern re- 
vivalism, under the pressure of race, did 
not stress the primacy of ethics over 








CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20% 


POSITION WANTED 











IN RICHMOND, VA. area, part-time church 

work beginning Sept. 15. Experience as 
DCE, organist, part-time church secretary. 
References. Write The Outlook in care of 
Box A757. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 30 to 40 as As- 

sistant Minister in large Florida church 
in field of Christian Education and Admin- 
istration. Reply to Box F-9, c/o Presby- 
terian Outlook. 





WANTED—Experienced Director of Chris- 

tian Education for medium sized New 
Orleans Church. Opportunity to build pro- 
gram and develop work in mid-city situa- 
ation. Reply to Box F-10, c/o Presbyterian 
Outlook. 





DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
wanted for Richmond, Va. Presbyterian 
church in growing community. Reply stat- 
ing qualifications and availability to Box 
F-8, c/o Presbyterian Outlook. 








FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO.. CRESTVIEW. FLA. 











AUGUST 19, 1957 


dogma; rather the opposite. The author 
assumes erroneously that Old School Cal- 
vinism was anti-revivalistic. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Life, Death, and Destiny. Layman’s The- 
ological Library. Roger L. Shinn. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $1. 

Prayer and Personal Religion. Layman’'s 
Theological Library. John B. Coburn. 
Westminster Press. Philadelphia. $1. 

The Christian Man. Layman’s Theologi- 
eal Library. William Hamilton. West- 
minster Press. Philadelphia. $1. 


CHARLES WESLEY. 


Singer of the Evangelical Revival 


by Elmer T. Clark 











This little book is offered 
on the 250th anniversary 
of Charles Wesley, whose 
Bible centered hymns are 
known and loved around 
the world. One of the 
greatest hymn writers of 
all time, Charles Wesley 
still imparts a spiritual inspiration to human hearts. 





32 pages and cover. Single copies, 
15¢; ten or more, 10¢ each; one 
hundred or more, 7¢ each. Order 
from 


Gps Uyger ive 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet P.—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 


for Power 


Efficiently meshed gears mean 


they’re in an engine or an organization. 


| The power of your church is increased when each 


of its gears is doing its share of the work. Each 


power—whether 


For Your Leisure 
Time Reading! 


A PROTESTANT 
MANIFESTO 


Winfred E. Garrison 


“Probably the best single 
statement of Protestant af- 
firmations available in the 
English language.”—New 

York Herald- 
q >. Tribune. An Apex 
Book — complete 
_ and unabridged 
= from the original, 
Xi more expensive 
cloth-bound _ edi- 
‘$ “a sition. $1.25 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





- YoucAN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR 800K 


$ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books tor ® 
2 authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. («6 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 





store—lends support and power to every other branch. 


Stores. 


Seinntatipleiniaidiak 


To strengthen one is to strengthen all. 


Support your Presbyterian Book 


branch of church activity—church, church school, publishing house, book | 
| 
Their support means your support too. 


Presbyterian Book Stores 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Ga.; Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas; Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Robert |... Mabson, Sinks 
Va., will become pastor of 
Mo., church Sept. 18. He 
coordinator and director of 
Memorial Larger Parish. 

Walter G. Cook, Hialeah, Fla., will be- 
come assistant pastor of Central church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 1. 

Stafford M. Query, from Hillsville, Va., 
to Rt. 1, Lexington, Va., Sept. 1, where 
he will become pastor of the New Mon- 
mouth church. 

Wallace Rogers, from Richmond, 
to 927 Huge St., Norfolk 13, Va. 

John R. Cunningham, from 
N. C., to 1207 Belgrave PIl., 
N. C., 

J. A. Boyd, from Abingdon, 
Whitsett, N. C., where he is 
the Springwood church. 

David T. Moore, formerly of Lubbock, 
Texas, will become pastor of the Mineral 
Wells, Texas, church, 401 N. W. 2nd St., 
Sept. 1. 

Edward E. Mulliner, from Lubbock, 
Texas, to the First church, Cisco, Texas, 
Sept. 1. 

Gary M. Jones will leave Odessa, Texas, 
Sept. 1, to become pastor of the Conroe, 
Texas, church. 

T. Henry Stafford, assistant pastor of 
the First church, Midland, Texas, will be 
on a year’s leave of absence, beginning 
Sept. 1, studying at the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

James M. Gilbert, Jr., from Levelland, 
Texas, to the United church, Harrods- 
burg, Ky., Sept. 1, 509 Beaumont Ave. 

John A. Wilson, of Lagrange, Ga., will 
become pastor of the First church, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

Wilkes D. McCaulay, Kenley, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the Prospect church, 
Mooresville, N. C. 

Finley M. Grissett, Jr., from Millbrook, 
Ala., to the Franklin church, Salisbury, 
N. C. 

P. D. McGibboney, who has been a 
ruling elder in the First church, Texar- 
kana, Texas, has been licensed under 
the extraordinary clause in the Book 
of Church Order, and will serve as an 
evangelist in pastorless churches of Paris 
Presbytery under direction of the Church 
Extension Committee. 


Grove, W. 
the Perry, 
will also be 
the Barbee 


Va., 


Davidson, 
Charlotte, 


Va., to 
pastor of 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A spendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








Leonard T. Van Horn, Covington, Ga., 
has been named acting academic dean 
and associate professor of education of 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

F. B. O’Leary, Jr., from Atlanta, Ga., 
to Box 655, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Ernest G. Crawford, from Kennett, 
Mo., to 3300 Marshall Ave., St. Louis 21, 
Mo. 

Arthur M. Lindsay, from Campinas to 
Colégio 15 de Novembro, Garanhuns, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 

V. L. Bryant, from Montgomery, Ala., 
to Jackson, Ga. 

James F. Hubbard, Parsons, W. Va., 
was listed here recently at Camp New 
Hope, Chapel Hill, N. C., but at the end 
of August he will return to Parsons. 

John M. Reagan, Jr., from Hartford, 
Ala., to 41 Kumochi Cho, 1 chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

Charles L. Kirby, from Atkinson, N. C., 
to New College, The Mound, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Sept. 1. 

H. H. Leech, from Staunton, 
Box 188, Harrisonburg, Va. 

John Russ, from Weir, Miss., to Banks, 
Ark. 

James L. Russell, from Decatur, Ga., 
to the Allendale, S. C., church, Box 396. 

J. Elroy Weikel, from Beaumont, Texas, 
to the St. Marks Church, 7300 Nordling, 
Houston 9, Texas. 

C. D. Floyd, from Columbia, S. C., to 
2207 Forest Rd., Cayce, S. C. 

William C. Christie, from St. 
burg, Fla., to the First church, 
Miss. 

Thomas C. Clay, from S. Charleston, 
W. Va., to 362 Crescent Ave., Winchester, 
Ky. 

Jack J. Wolf, from Ocean Springs, 
Miss., to 608 Virginia Dr., Bradenton, Fla. 


U.P.-USA Ministers 


John C. Page, Jr., from Houston, Texas, 
to First church, Billings, Mont., 2420 
13th St., W. 

Jack M. MacLeod, from Bend, Ore., to 
314 Silver Ave., Willow Grove, Pa. 

W. B. Lyon, from Macomb, Ill. to 
Sharon Larger Parish, Enfield, Ill. 

John F. Healey, from Orangeburg, N. Y., 
to Centre Missionnaire D’Orientation, 156 
Rue de Longchamps, Paris XVI, France. 

Matthew H. Arnold, from Fort Worth, 
Texas, to 518 Featherstone St., Cleburne, 
Texas. 


Va., to 


Peters- 
Collins, 


Donald C. Andrews, 
Pa., 
Mich. 


DEATHS 

John M. Alexander, 65, died August 7 
in Atlanta, Ga. He went from a Fayette- 
ville, N. C., pastorate in 1946 to pioneer 
in the development of the church’s pro- 
gram in radio and later of television, 
leading in the large effort to establish 
the Protestant Radio and Television 
Center in Atlanta, which has come to 
exercise wide infiuence. 

James H. Taylor, 86, died in Charles- 
ton, S. C., Aug. 6. Dr. Taylor was pastor 
of Central Church, Washington, D. C., 
1906-43. He was also well known for his 
contacts with President Woodrow Wilson, 
who was an elder in that church. 

Robert D. Roulhac, 67, died in Detroit, 
Mich., July 29. He served the Second 
Church, Thomasville, Ga., from 1929 until 
his retirement last year. 

Orpha B. Gould, R. N., 63, died July 28 
at Cadillac, Mich. She was a missionary 
nurse in China for 31 years. 

Vella Myrtle Wilcox, 85, died July 14 
in Hongkong, after a long illness. 

George McLean Cummings, 95, died July 
31 in Paeonian, Va. He had been pastor 
of the Garden Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1905-1930. For many years 
he was stated clerk of the Synod of 
Baltimore. 

Roy K. Smith, 72, who was both a 
minister and a medical missionary, died 
July 31 at Duarte, Calif. He served for 
39 years in Korea until his retirement 
in 1950. 

Joel T. Wade, 94, died in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., July 3. In addition to the pastorates 
he served, he was the first president of 
Nacoochee Institute, Sautee, Ga., now 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee, at Rabun Gap, 
Ga. 


SEMINARY LIST 

R. O. Freeman a Union Seminary (Va.) 
graduate was recently listed here errone- 
ously. He is serving the Hope Mills, 
N. C., church. Address: Box 488. 


TRAVEL 

Sam S. Cappel, Mebane, N. C., is at- 
tending the World Congress on Youth 
Evangelism, sponsored by Youth for 
Christ, in Copenhagen, Denmark, this 
month. 


from Linesville, 
to 3636 Clintonville Rd., Pontiac, 





WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky's Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 





Danville, Ky. 
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University of DUBU , 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Conseiou 
Fully Accredited College 
Liberal Arts and Theological 
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